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BRIEF MENTION. 

For the vacation months of the current year the editorial affairs 
of the Journal have been in the hands of my tried friend and 
valued colleague, Professor C. W. E. Miller, and it is due to 
his superintendence that there has been no unwonted delay in the 
appearance of the summer and autumn numbers. So efficient 
has been his service that on my return from an unusually long 
and varied trip abroad I find this third number practically closed, 
except for a few pages oi Brief Mention, which I proceed to fill with 
some meditations on the difficulties under which so many American 
scholars labor during our long summers. The summer, which to 
most of our European colleagues offers the choicest time for the 
prosecution of research, is a serious problem to most of us. ' Eine 
Erholungsreise mache ich nie ' said a distinguished scholar to me 
the other day. If he had lived under American skies, he might 
have struck another note, and there are those among us, who are 
so worn by the exacting toil of the class-room and the worries of 
administration that they seek nothing but rest and refreshment 
from the long vacation. Of those who feel that our generous 
summer holidays are too long for idleness, too long for recreation, 
a favoured few betake themselves to Europe and plunge into the 
recesses of the great libraries, where they collate and collect to 
their heart's content. But most of us spend our holidays by the 
seashore or in the mountains far from the scenes and the appa- 
ratus of our daily business, and it is very difficult to carry on 
any considerable constructive work at a distance from libraries. 
Everyone, who has taken great boxes of books to his summer 
abode, knows to his sorrow that by some malice of fate the very 
books one needs most are always left behind. The true phi- 
losophy seems to be to do that part of the year's work that 
requires little apparatus. My old friend Whitney used to 
devote the long holidays to the making of indexes, and I have 
generally found in a shelf of texts and a box of cards sufficient 
occupation for such time as I can spare in summer from the 
studies of the icole buissonniere. Even when the exigencies of 
travel reduce the apparatus to two or three books, much profit 
or, what is the same thing, much delight can be gained by com- 
munion with one or two authors, large-margined or interleaved 
for the reporting of observations or fancies. To this end a 
fresh copy is desirable so that previous notes may not interfere 
with the directness of vision. 'Musst immer thun wie neuge- 
boren ' — and this is the nearest approach an old scholar can 
make to Goethe's 'new birth' or Victor Hugo's remade maiden- 
hood. The contemplation of such a work of art as a Pindaric 
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ode or a Platonic dialogue, undisturbed by the impertinences 
of commentators or one's own previous fancies, is great gain. 
To be sure, when one looks at the results afterwards in the 
light of the literature of the subject, it is sometimes mortifying 
to find how much is reminiscence. Still there is some substantial 
residuum, and if I were not jealous of the rights of my contribu- 
tors, I might have filled not a few pages of the Journal with my 
musings on the Nemeans and Isthmians of Pindar, which I studied 
a year ago, now in the smoking room of an ocean liner, now in a 
bustling French watering place — the noisiest resort I ever visited. 



The Pindarist of to-day is severed by a yawning gulf from 
the Pindarist of twenty-five years ago, and an edition of the 
Nemeans and Isthmians on the plan of my Olympians and 
Pythians would be an impossibility to me now. Believing as 
I do in the determining influence of artistic form I should 
find it necessary to restudy the whole subject of Pindaric 
metres and readjust my interpretations of stylistic phenomena 
to the new views. Logaoedic, one blushes to use the word, 
and dactylo-epitrite must go, and some other explanation must 
be found for the variations in quantity and syntax that were 
supposed to follow the more rapid and the more majestic 
rhythms. And what is true of Pindaric metres is true of 
other important things. The bold Norseman, who made a 
piratical descent some years ago on the symmetrical castles, 
which Pindaric scholars had been building up for generations out 
of the precious stones of the Epinikian Odes, has found more 
and more followers. Still a fresh study of the Nemeans and 
Isthmians has only strengthened my faith in the correctness of 
my attitude toward the great problem of Pindaric composition. 
I believe in contemplation. It reveals much, but the value of its 
revelation depends on the beholder. One sees in the moon 
nothing but the familiar figure with a bundle of sticks, another 
the beautiful profile of a goddess, and everyone knows what faces 
can be conjured up out of an innocent wall-paper. Impressionism 
does not carry with it conviction. Nor on the other hand is 
analysis the right way. Analysis is apt to become a wooden 
and mechanical thing. What it yields is a jointed doll, not a 
rhythmical statue. The true way is to rethink the poet's, the 
philosopher's work. It is far more valuable to reproduce on a 
smaller scale than it is to translate, for it is hardly a paradox to 
say that a man may translate fairly well and yet fail to under- 
stand his author. And this reproduction can be done anywhere, 
perhaps better, when one is removed from the facile consulta- 
tion of authorities. At any rate the mastery, real or fancied, of 
such problems — say, as the structure of the Seventh Nemean, 
when gained in this way, is a joy that is quite independent of 
learned apparatus and is as much a part of the traveller's delight 
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as sunrise at sea or the afterglow that lights up the summits of 
the Alps, for Pindar is both sea and mountain. 



It was while I was thus engaged, now more than a year ago, that 
I came across Tennyson's astounding characteristic of Pindar. 
'Pindar', he allowed himself to say, 'is a manner of Australian 
poet; has long tracts of gravel with immensely large nuggets 
imbedded'. 'A hasty judgment, perhaps', adds Palgrave 'on 
that colossal genius, if his work be studied as a whole'. A hasty 
judgment, undoubtedly, but one that has its value as throwing 
strong light on Tennyson's own lapidary methods, and in that 
light Professor Mustard's work on Tennyson finds ample justifi- 
cation. A hasty judgment, undoubtedly, but one that has its 
value as a warning against recent tendencies and recent flip- 
pancies. Sooner than renounce all hopes of organic unity in 
the Pindaric odes, I should surrender to the Terpandrian nome 
and the recurrent word. Touching the recurrent word, some 
of the readers of the Journal may remember that in a review 
of Rossetti's edition of Shelley's Adonais, I undertook to show 
by an application of Mezger's principle to the threnody on Keats 
how readily any poem would yield to such treatment (A. J. P. 
XII 94 ), and I was much amused when a recent critic selected 
other words than 'eternal' and 'light' as specimens of Shelley's 
characteristic iteration and said that " throughout the Adonais, 
the words 'death' and 'die' hoot their perpetual lament." 



Every classical scholar knows that the Greek Pegasus is only 
the remote sire of the modern poet's steed. The Greek Pegasus 
is the Muses' steed, which is a very different thing, but the fons 
caballinus and the fall of Bellerophon are enough to explain the 
development, for which Bojardo stands sponsor. An amusing 
illustration of the way in which Pegasus has penetrated all our 
literature is Daudet's criticism of Ovid. 'Ca un pofete', he cries. 
'C'est tout au plus de l'infanterie monteV; and some years ago 
in a semi-popular article, I did not hesitate to treat the Pindaric 
version of the story as a lesson in the art of poetry. The 
(ftapixaxov npai of O. 1 3, 85 was made the poetical incorporation 
of v. 47: en-erai 8' iv ixda-Tco nerpov. 1 If these old myths are to live, 

''This was the spot where Athena appeared to Bellerophon, weary with 
vain endeavor to yoke the son of Medusa ; and as he slept, she brought him 
bit and bridle. The headstall had a golden frontlet, but the poet does not 
dwell on that adornment. The bit is the charm, the bit is the wonder, the bit 
is the gold that tames the spirit, and Bellerophon was straightway wide awake 
and leaped to his feet. The poet must have visions, but he must have vision as 
well, clear eye and steady hand, and, above all, the bit. There is a whole 
theory of poetic art in Pindar's use of the myth ; and his very insistence on 
the element of control is part of the self-irony in which genius is apt to 
indulge'. — Atlantic Monthly, May, 1897. 
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they must grow and must be accommodated to the time. But 
that is a very different thing from giving a prophetic perspective to 
the antique poet himself, as my fellow-Pindarist Fennell has done 
in the Introduction to the First Nemean. Like most Pindaric 
scholars, he is as eager to discover allusions and aptnesses in the 
poet, as he is to detect illusions and ineptitudes in the poet's 
commentators, and I cannot help wondering what my caustic 
critic (A. J. P. XIV 501) would have said, if I had been guilty 
of such a lapse as this. ' There is a possible bearing of the myth ' 
<of Herakles' birth>, he says, 'which has not, I believe, been 
noticed, namely that Amphitryon was a type of hospitality, so 
that Chromios ' palace might suggest the scene of the myth in 
this connexion'. Amphitryon as a type of hospitality dates 
from — Moliere. 



I have often fancied Plato's divine smile as he watches from 
Dante's first circle his barbarian commentators passing dryshod 
over the Ilissos of his style; and the well-nigh universal use 
of galoshes must be a wonder to the man who is figured by 
Raphael in his School of Athens as going barefoot like his 
master. A mere povotriWafios, a mere ya»/M>/3d/u/3v|, I was studying, 
now many years ago, Plato's use of r* combining single words. 
Cf. my note on Pindar, 0. 9, 43, anticipated by Frederking, Jahrbb. 
1882, p. 534; also Shorey, A. J. P. IX 410 and Lutoslawski, p. 107. 
In the course of this quest I lighted on Phaedrus, 267 A: Taolav & 
Vopyiav t€ idaoptv «u8«iv. ' Clearly a bit of fun ', I said to myself. 
The lonely re, the poetic evbw for Ka$ei8eiv, the dactylic close, 
tdaopev cuSew-, — not uncommon, it is true, but suggestive for all that, 

cf. SympOS. 203 B ficfiapr)p4vos rjxiSev, — the allusion to the fyicoToi Kvves 

of the Choephoroi 924, 1054, the allusion to the sleeping bitches 
of the Eumenides, the punning reference to Tisiphone, the joke 
on Gorgias, familiar from the Sympos. 198 C, where he translates 
Homer's Topytir) ks^oKt) into Topyiov K((f>aXfi, Plato's free way of 
handling poetical citations (A. J. P. XXIII 233) — all these things 
combined seemed to me irresistible proof that Plato was amusing 
himself by a semi-quotation, which could not have escaped even 
so poor an observer as was the late Mr. Pater (A. J. P. XV 93). 
But there is nothing about it in Ast or Stallbaum or Thompson, 
and perhaps this exegetical note is as well worth recording as 
some of the conjectures with which we are favored from time 
to time. If I have been anticipated here also, I shall not be 
worse off than the run of conjectural critics. It would be inter- 
esting to take the census of the palmares emendationes that have 
been anticipated. 



I have long maintained by precept, if not by example, that the 
philologian should pay some attention to the form of his message. 
If a thing is worth saying at all, it is worth saying well, and this 

24 
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old-fashioned principle has vexed me often in the study of 
philological work, has vexed me, for I fret no longer. ' Mich 
besiegen die gewalt'gen Stunden' and I am satisfied, if I can 
make out the meaning of much that it would be profanation to 
call literature. Even the French are not so exacting as they 
used to be. M. Navarre lamented not so long ago the decadence 
of rhetoric in the scheme of French education (A. J. P. XXI 
472), and I was interested to read the other day in the important 
correspondence between Renan and Berthelot, a passage that 
shews a rebellion against form, such as one would not have ex- 
pected from the brilliant author of the Vie de Jisus. It is nearly 
fifty years since Renan wrote to his friend (p. 148) : Je comprends 
parfaitement le tort que fait par un c6t6 a l'esprit humain la trop 
grande culture de langage, comme cela a lieu en francais et en 
italien : cela absorbe beaucoup de force et nuit a Taction: les 
AUemands, qui cherchent seulement k dire tant bien que mal ce 
qu'ils veulent dire, sont plus heureux'. It is the old story. 
' Optat arare caballus '. But there are those who will not regret 
that Renan had acquired the habit of ' handling his instrument ' 
' avec reflexion et raffinement '. 



W. A. H.: Professor Carlo Pascal, whose Studii Critici sul 
Poema di Lucrezio, 1903, and the edition of Lucretius, of the 
following year, gave ample evidence of an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with his author, has recently published (Rivista di Filologia, 
XXXII, 589-600) an acute study of Lucret. III. 843-868 under 
the title Morte e Resurrezione in Lucrezio. He shows conclu- 
sively that Epicurus did not and could not hold the doctrine of a 
real resurrection, but that he regarded the redintegration of the 
concilium, which constitutes man, as one of the possibilities inci- 
dent to the combination of an infinitude of atoms in infinite space 
in infinite time. The effort of editors to associate this doctrine 
with the Stoic dvanaraaTaats recurring at fixed cosmic periods is a 
mistake. The argument is to be considered in connection with 
Lucret. II. 1048-1089. Thus far Pascal, in the main agreeing 
with Giussani, is clearly in the right. He errs, however, in 
fancying that Lucretius in his passion for argument pushed the 
statement of this possibility beyond the prudent affirmation of 
Epicurus. When Lucretius says (III. 856) facile hoc adcredere 
possis he does not, as Pascal suggests, state the matter ' come 
probabile ed ordinario ', he merely asserts that it is quite 
credible. But even if he had done so, he would still have been 
well within bounds. Granting the assumption, everywhere made 
by Epicurus, of infinity absolutely realized, every possibility must 
somewhere at some time be actual. Aristotle could bold to an 
avtipov bvpa/ici iv which should never exist tvepyclq ; but Epicurus, 
no less than the Stoics, repudiated the bwafiei Sv. The essential 
difference between Epicurus and the Stoics was that the latter 
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assumed a fixed term of years within which the cycles of change 
recurred with necessity, whereas the former made no such as- 
sumption. The one system predicated the doctrine on the law of 
fate or necessity, the other on the law of chances. The statement 
of St. Jerome (apud Usener, Epicurea, 215) is entirely consistent 
with Epicurean doctrine if we do not press periodos, taking it 
merely in the sense of recurrence after intervals. It seems not 
to have been remarked that this tenet was inherited from Demo- 
critus. Cp. Cic. Acad. Prior. II. 17, 55 Et ais Democritum 
dicere innumerabiles esse mundos et quidem sic quosdam inter 
sese non solum similes, sed undique perfecte et absolute ita pares, 
ut inter eos nihil prorsus intersit, itemque homines; and Simplic. 

de CaelO $lO, IO oj 8e Aij/uoicpiTOU Kocrfim els erepovs Koajiovs fiira- 

fidXkovrts eV t£>» avT<ov aTopav ovras (Lucretius makes this same 
assumption regarding man) oi airoi t£ e"8ei ytWrm, «' «u py rm 
dpid/ia. The last phrase means that while the worlds are abso- 
lutely alike, having the same constituent atoms in the same order, 
etc., they differ in time, and so are two worlds, not one. This is 
precisely what Lucretius says III. 851 interrupta semel cum sit 
repetentia nostri, putting it from the psychological point of view, 
and, from the physical point of view, III. 860 inter enim iectast 
vitai pausa. 



G. L. H. : Mr. Brandon's thesis. " Robert Estienne et le dic- 
tionnaire francais au XVI'" si£cle " has a very suggestive title, 
which does not perhaps fill its promise. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, which is a sketch of the life of the great 
printer, based upon some of the most obvious authorities, shows 
a lack of acquaintance on the part of the author with some of the 
standard works on early French printing, and with certain recent 
bibliographical contributions on the work of the Estiennes. The 
single time Mr. Brandon takes issue with Renouard, in placing 
Robert Estienne's trip to Venice after, instead of before, his 
emigration to Geneva (p. 23, n. 4), he has hardly hit the mark, 
for there is evidence that this Italian trip was made two years 
earlier than the date assigned by Renouard. Mr. Brandon fails 
to mention the final work upon the question of the Greek types, 
the book of Bernard, which is entered in the bibliography, but 
not cited on the body of the book. 

The second part of the book deals with the lexicographical 
work of Estienne. The four pages of the introductory chapter 
upon "La Jexicographie latine avant R. Estienne" is hardly 
adequate. The author's acquaintance with mediaeval encyclo- 
paedic and lexicographical work is almost entirely confined to 
Littr6's article in the Histoire Htt6raire, and the estimate of the 
works of Perotti and Calepino fails to emphasize their importance 
in the history of humanism, while the "Commentarii " of Dolet, 
on account of the relations between it and the Thesaurus of 
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Estienne, is assuredly due something more than a short footnote. 
In the following chapters the accounts of the first edition of the 
" Thesaurus ", the aims of the author, its superiority — somewhat 
overstated — to earlier works of the same kind, the use of French 
in the interpretation of Latin words is discussed in full. But 
with this full treatment of the first edition Mr. Brandon has 
intentionally subordinated the importance of the second edition 
of 1536, which, however, marks an epoch in the history of French 
lexicography, as well as in Latin. Mr. Brandon has lost a good 
chance to show the relations between the lists of proper names in 
the " Thesaurus " and R. Estienne's reprints of the " Elucidarius " 
of Torrentinus, and his own compilation the " Dictionarium 
poeticum " (p. 57). One might be curious to know why 
Nebrija's name is spelled Lebrija (pp. 49 n., 57, 127), and it is 
perhaps worth noting that that scholar's Castilian-Latin lexicon 
was a separate work published in 1495, and was not published at 
th -.; same time as the Latin-Castilian dictionary. Lazare de Baff 
and Jacques Toussain were well enough known, so that they do 
not need to masquerade under their Latin names (p. 60). 

The place filled by the Dictionarium Latino-gallicum in the 
evolution of Estienne's lexicographical work is sufficiently empha- 
sized, before the treatment of the final phase in the editions of 
" Le Dictionnaire francoislatin ". In the account of the two 
editions of this work for which Estienne was responsible, the 
innovations and additions of the second edition are brought out 
into relief, in order to support Mr. Brandon's thesis that it was 
really a French dictionary, and not merely an aid to the study of 
Latin as the earlier lexicographical works of Estienue. 

The chapter upon the later editions of the " Dictionnaire " is 
merely noticeable on account of a very unjust estimate of the 
value of the work of Nicot to whom, however, too much credit is 
given for the introduction of technical marine terms (pp. 75, 89), 
without taking into consideration the publication by Estienne in 
I 536, of the " De re navali " of Baif, and the use made of it in the 
second edition of the " Thesaurus ". Just as in the first part of 
this book Mr. Brandon has failed to give a rating of the position 
held by Estienne in the learned circles of his day, so, in the 
final chapter of the second part, upon the r61e played by " Le 
Dictionnaire francoislatin ", in the history of the French lan- 
guage, there is the same lack of perspective. For instance, not 
one word is said of the influence of Estienne's alphabetical 
arrangement upon the final form of the modern dictionary. 



G. L. H. : One of the most noticeable publications ever made, 
in the field of Romance languages, in the United States, is 
Professor C. H. Grandgent's, " An Outline of the Phonology and 
Morphology of Old Provencal " (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
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1905). It is not only the best manual of the subject in English, 
for in arrangement and completeness it surpasses any other 
treatment. It presents a clear exposition of the generally ac- 
cepted facts and principles of the linguistic growth of the language 
of the troubadours; exceptional linguistic developments which 
have called for special explanations are noted with references to 
the authorities. Owing to Professor Grandgent's extended work 
in general phonetics, in which he has gained such an enviable 
reputation, one can read through the whole book and never 
hesitate over the meaning of a statement, on account of a technical 
term of dubious import, a fault often found in historical treat- 
ments of a language. 



K. F. S. : F. Plessis' book of selections from the Roman 
epitaphs (Epitapkes, Textes Choisis, Paris, Fontemoing, 1905), 
for the use of non-professional scholars is the result of a series of 
confirences upon this subject and, except for the preface, is 
largely the work of his advanced students in the Ecole Normale 
Sup&rieure. One epitaph (No. 67) is published here for the first 
time. The remaining 66 are taken from Buecheler's Carmina 
Epigraphica. The general introduction is by M. Focillon. The 
epitaphs of the Scipios were intrusted to M. Riemann, the 
remainder distributed among MM. Eggli, Gautreau, St. Jolly and 
de Perera. Time and further investigation will doubtless prompt 
M. Focillon to revise some of his general conclusions to a certain 
extent. Otherwise I do not remember to have read a more 
attractive and inspiring account of the subject. The commentary 
is, on the whole, less satisfactory. It is somewhat wordy and 
would gain much not only by the excision of unnecessary repeti- 
tions but also by greater compression and point. But these and 
other defects are by no means serious and are the inevitable 
result of the method by which the book was composed. More- 
over, it is only fair to add that the choice of this method was 
made for a special purpose. A number of educational reformers 
have recently promulgated the view that the famous old Ecole 
Normale has outlived its usefulness. Plessis' book replies by 
showing what the school is now doing. As such, the work is a 
brilliant success. France could ill afford to dispense with an 
institution which attracts and trains such students as these. 
Otherwise, those who have read the charming Etude sur Properce 
cannot help regretting that the comment upon these obiter 
dicta of the average man was not entirely the work of Professor 
Plessis himself. 



